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Girding for adequate defense 

The general theme of President Truman’s July 19 
message to Congress, as well as of his national radio 
and TV broadcast the same evening, was this: we must 
gird ourselves and our allies for a defense adequate to 
the Communist threat. To increase our own military 
strength, both for the Korean fighting and other con- 
tingencies, he will ask Congress for approximately $10 
billion. As soon as the needs of our partners in the North 
Atlantic Treaty become known—over and above the $1 
billion authorized in the House bill passed after the 
President’s message was read—he will ask Congress for 
additional assistance for them, and for other free nations. 
Mr. Truman pointed to the 8l-per-cent increase over 
1939 in the index of industrial production as assurance 
that our economy could stand the strain of these new 
demands. He recommended, of course, that Congress 
set up a system of priorities and allocations of essential 
materials. The Executive Department will curtail the 
operations of its agencies which conflict with this pur- 
pose. To forestall the inflationary effects of sharp in- 
creases in Federal expenditures for defense, he would 
levy heavier taxes, restrain credit expansion and accele- 
rate the production of essential materials, products and 
services. “We are fighting for liberty and for peace,” 
Mr. Truman declared; “and with God’s blessing we shall 
succeed.” 


Caught with our arms down 

Since 1945 we have spent $50 billion on defense. Yet 
the war in Korea has caught us flatfooted. Manpower: 
our armed forces are down to less than 1.5 million men, 
pretty equally divided among the three services. This 
is a good half-million shy of the total at which our man- 
power was pegged last year (Am. 7/15, p. 385). In 
terms of actual combat troops, the U.S. Army has only 10 
divisions, or less than 150,000 men, because the Army 
requires five nonfighters for every combat soldier. Five 
of our 10 divisions have been kept in the United States, 
1 in Europe and 4 in the Far East (3 of them in Japan, 
which cannot be stripped bare without exposure to pos- 
sible invasion). Russia alone is reported to have over 
600,000 combat troops. Airpower: we have only 8,600 war- 
planes, compared to Russia’s 20,000. We have emphasized 
heavy bombers (B-36’s) and jet fighters to the neglect of 
fighter-bombers and World War II planes better able to 
support ground troops. Carriers and escort carriers: of 
our 103, only 14 are in service. Tanks: this “obsolete” 
weapon has been played down, as have ground troops, 
in favor of strategic bombing. In June, 1948, we had 17.- 
900 tanks, before defense-aid shipments (the Russians 
may have about 40,000), and are producing them at a rate 
of 25 per month (Russia is producing an estimated 1,000 
per month). Neither the guns on our lighter tanks nor 
our present bazookas nor even our anti-tank rockets dis- 
charged from the air have been able to pierce the 11-inch 
front armor of the 40-ton Russian tanks in Korea. Atom 
bombs: we have plenty, but they are (it seems) of no 
tactical use in Korea. In a word, we have not rearmed to 
fight a war in such a terrain as Korea’s. 
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..- and what it costs to raise them 

There are several reasons for our present, but tem- 
porary, deficiencies in men and equipment. U.S. military 
authorities have underestimated the need of ground 
troops and of appropriate equipment. With Russia itself 
as the potential enemy, they have planned in terms of 
long-range bombing and fighter-interceptors. All three 
services have spent a lot of money on guided missiles, 
which are still in the experimental stage. In line with 
this type of planning and with the popular clamor for 
a reduced budget, Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
has “economized.” During the 1950 fiscal year ending 
June 30 last, he spent $1 billion less than the $14.6 bil- 
lion the President estimated last January and Congress 
had appropriated. For several months columnist Stew- 
art Alsop has been waging an all-out attack on Mr. John- 
son, charging that his “economies” (politically motivated, 
according to Mr. Alsop) have reduced our defenses much 
below the safety mark. These charges seem to be sub- 
stantiated by events. The costs of equipping and support- 
ing U.S. military services have risen fantastically since 
World War II. The argument for decontrolling prices in 
1946—that increased “production” would keep prices 
down—has proved utterly fallacious. The U.S. News for 
July 14 estimates that outfitting a division now costs $75 
million instead of $14 million. Prices for everything the 
services need have skyrocketed. Jeeps that cost $1,051 
now cost $2,670 each. A good deal of our improved equip- 
ment is much heavier and hence much costlier. A B-17 
bomber cost $362.000 in 1942; a B-36 now costs $4 mil- 
lion. Our 1950 military budget of $13.5 billion bought 
no more than $8.1 billion bought in the peak war year 
1944. These facts must be kept in mind when higher taxes 
are levied to mount an effective defense against Russia’s 
attempt to swallow up Korea and other countries in the 
insatiable jaws of atheistic communism. 


What civilian defense needs—in 1950 

Civilian mobilization for atomic defense continues at 
a turtle pace. Paul J. Larsen, a laboratory director, was 
unaccountably hiked into the most important post of 
director of the Office of Civilian Mobilization last March. 
Even after the outbreak of war in Korea he continues 
to talk about a “long-range” plan which will provide “a 
completely organized civilian defense corps” by January 
1, 1953. That’s it—1953. An “interim program,” based 
on studies being made of hypothetical attacks on Wash- 
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ington, D.C., Seattle and Chicago, is promised for next 
September 1. But that will contain no more than sugges- 
tions on how to use available facilities in an atomic 
emergency. The catch is that “available facilities” cannot 
begin to cope with the unprecedented chaos an atomic 
attack would unleash. Municipal and State officials need 
much more than “suggestions” from the Federal Govern- 
ment. And they need it now—not in 1953. As the United 
States moves into partial mobilization we will run the 
risk of inciting the Soviets to an early attack on us. 
Under these circumstances, the American people have a 
right to expect immediate parallel mobilization of civilian 
defense forces. They will want a director of that mobiliza- 
tion in whom they can have confidence. We entertain no 
bias against Mr. Larsen. But nothing in his career as a 
radio and electronics engineer promises that he can han- 
dle a job the size of this one. It demands an adminis- 
trator, not a scientist. 


. - + a worth-while proposal 

Last February Dr. George Baehr, former chief medical 
officer of the Office of Civilian Defense, made a really 
worth-while proposal. He told the Congress on Industrial 
Health in New York City that the civilian-defense pro- 
gram, now vested in one of eight planning groups within 
the National Security Resources Board, should be or- 
ganized as an independent national agency apart from 
the military. It should be headed by an administrator 
of proven ability, responsible directly to the President. 
with rank equal to that of the armed-services secretaries. 
Now that the emergency is on, it should not be hard to 
induce a qualified administrator to tackle the all-impor- 
tant job of organizing the nation’s civilian defense against 
a possible atomic attack. 


Shifting populations 

In an address on July 15 to the first International Con- 
gress of Private Law, His Holiness Pope Pius XII pre- 
dicted a wave of migrations during the next fifty years 
that would surpass the great population movements of 
the last century. The consequences of the last war, he 
thought, together with overpopulation and unemploy- 
ment, would exert irresistible pressure on people to move 
from heavily populated to more sparsely populated re- 
gions. For this reason His Holiness welcomed the growing 
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trend, as illustrated by the Pan-European idea, toward 
breaking down rigid geographical barriers (without de. 
stroying local customs, however) and creating between 
various countries “large groupings of common life and 
action.” As a further help toward orderly migration, the 
Pope urged his audience of jurists to work for the sim. 
plification of emigration procedures and for the universal 
recognition of those rights which are inherent in every 
man regardless of race or nationality. With refugee-bur. 
dened Germany bursting at the seams, with Italy suffering 
acutely from overpopulation and unemployment, with 
population pressures causing trouble in several other 
countries (e.g., Japan), the Pope’s words have a special 
timeliness which the rulers of nations are not likely to 
ignore. In addition to the hopeful signs mentioned by 
the Holy Father, one might include the American-inspired 
project of shifting a million Italians from the mainland 
to the nine-thousand-square-mile island of Sardinia. Hith- 
erto disease-ridden, Sardinia has recently been freed of 
malaria through ECA dollars and can now support twice 
its present population. 


Relief for migrants 

Ever since John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath stirred 
the conscience of the American people, we have been 
talking about the plight of the migrant farm worker and 
planning to do something about it. Despite all the talk, 
including several congressional hearings and investiga- 
tions, apparently not much has been accomplished. At 
least that was the burden of the testimony which the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, a private agency, offered 
to President Truman’s newly appointed Commission on 
Migratory Labor. At a hearing in Washington on July 13 
a spokesman for the Child Labor Committee affirmed that 
in the years his group has been studying the problem 
“there seems to have been little change in the unbeliev- 
ably sub-standard conditions of life and labor among 
many migrant workers.” These workers, who live by 
following the crops, are excluded from the benefits of 
both the Social Security Act and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Although some States, notably New Jersey and 
New York, have introduced reforms, the migrants still 
live mostly in disease-ridden hovels, and their children 
receive little or no education. The Child Labor Committee 
warned that with increasing farm mechanization the 
plight of the migrant worker would become even worse. 
The President’s Commission, of which Archbishop Lucey 
of San Antonio is one of the five members, has been di- 
rected to make a report by the end of the year. Is it too 
much to expect that this report, unlike its predecessors, 
will finally lead to some real reforms in this shamefully 
neglected field? 


Parish scholarships 

Three years ago a group of four apostolic Catholic 
teachers in the public schools of Detroit, joined by two 
Catholic newspaper women, formed a Scholarship Com- 
mittee (Am. 7/10/48, p. 321). Their idea was to provide 
scholarships to Catholic colleges and universities for 
Catholic students in Detroit’s public high schools. As 
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things stood, these students were attracted by the numer- 
ous scholarships to tax-supported and other institutions 
made available in the public-school system. The result 
of this situation was that the most gifted Catholic gradu- 
ates of Detroit’s public high schools were going to secular 
colleges. The Catholic colleges and universities of the 
area—the University of Detroit, Mercy College, Mary- 
grove College, Madonna College and Siena Heights Col- 
lege—promptly put scholarships at the disposal of the 
Scholarship Committee. Through the use of publicity, 
other groups were interested in the cause: the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae, the Mary- 
grove Quill Club, the Brownson Guild, the Catholic 
Daughters of America. This year eight Catholic gradu- 
ates of Detroit’s public high schools won scholarships 
to local Catholic institutions. During the past three years 
no fewer than twenty-three such scholarships have been 
awarded. The Committee’s experience has shown a 
definite need for more parish scholarships to Catholic 
colleges. These need not necessarily go to graduates 
of public high schools, of course, but the need for 
them is greatest in parishes where, for one reason or 
another, large numbers of Catholic youth cannot con- 
veniently attend a Catholic high school. Here is an apos- 
tolic work for units of the Holy Name Society, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and other local organizations. It should be easy 
to run lectures or other activities for the purpose—one 
that has widespread appeal 
scholarship funds. 





of building up parish 


A Carmelite “shoots” her convent 

The many-turreted monastery of the Carmelite nuns on 
Cold Spring Road, Indianapolis, draws many thousands 
of worshipers each year for the outdoor novena to Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel which closes on July 16, her feast 
day. Looking up at the ivy-covered, rock-walled cloister, 
many of the pilgrims must wonder about the details of 
the lives of the contemplatives who have closed the heavy 
oak door behind them and shut out the world. The In- 
dianapolis Star won permission to show the world much 
of the externals of the hidden life of Carmel. Through 
“the turn” (their word for the grill throuzh which 
Carmelites speak to outsiders) a staff photographer ex- 
plained the workings of the Speed Graphic camera to 
one of the novices. Her shots of the sisters praying, 
baking altar breads, sitting in the refectory, sewing at 
recreation, tending the garden, etc., were indeed worthy 
of a professional. Ralph L. Brooks did the copy for the 
cover story of the Star’s Sunday magazine, producing an 
article of transparent reverence for the spirit of Carmel. 
From the prioress, Reverend Mother Miriam, he got a 
definition. “Joy,” she told him, “is the distinctive feature 
of Carmel. Joy is the echo of God’s love in the heart.” 
The daughter of the splendid Catholic editor, Benedict 
Elder of Louisville, Mother Miriam showed herself 
quick in phrase-making. “We do not run away from the 
world,” she told the Star readers, “but are here so we can 
give more to the world.” The growing interest in the con- 
templative life is frequently cited as evidence of the 


growing maturity of Catholicism in America. The Star’s 
interest in its neighboring Carmel—“this land so used 
to daily prayer”—is heartening evidence of the commu- 
nity’s consciousness of and sensitiveness to genuine news 
values. 


The Christian view of sex 

A very sane approach to the question of sex-instruction 
is set forth by Rev. Demetrius 'Manousos, O.F.M., in an 
address published in the Catholic Mind for August. There 
are two evil extremes, in the author’s opinion, to be 
avoided. One is the “smirk-smirk” attitude of many 
adolescents, fostered by a secularist culture that ignores 
the unruly drives of concupiscence and denies the reality 
of sin. The other is the “hush-hush” attitude, a carry-over 
from Jansenism and Puritanism, which warps the thinking 
even of many Catholic parents and educators. To counter- 
act these distortions, Fr. Manousos proposes a study of the 
dialog between the Blessed Virgin and the Angel Gabriel 
in the tremendous conversation of the Annunciation. Our 
Lady, probably then in her early teens, was not touched 
with prudishness at the mention of reproductive concep- 
tion, sexual intercourse (“I know not man”) and preg- 
nancy. Treasuring her dedicated virginity, she accepted 
the gift of her own virginal motherhood with humble 
joy. Yet there was no suggestion in her dialog that the 
ordinary process by which other women (including her 
cousin St. Elizabeth) become mothers is anything less 
than natural, God-ordained and even holy. “We want 
neither smirk-smirk nor hush-hush,” concludes this well- 
balanced exposition of the Catholic attitude on sex; “we 
want the attitude of the Blessed Virgin.” 


The pocket-sized book campaign to date 

Since the appearance of “An open letter to some pub- 
lishers” (Am. 4/22), in which the suggestive covers of 
many of the pocket-sized books were indicted as helping 
to undermine American morale, the publishers named 
have all consulted Father Gardiner. They were, without 
exception, amenable to the arguments adduced, and unan- 
imous in stating that the reading public can look forward 
to a change in policy. The forthcoming editions of the 
hooks specifically objected to, they promised, will have 
their covers toned down and the art work on new books 
will be more reputable. The publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on their belated, but we hope sincere, show of 
public spirit. They may, of course, have been seeing the 
handwriting on the wall. The F. W. Woolworth stores 
have refused to stock any pocket-sized books with sug- 
xestive covers. Sears Roebuck and Marshall Field’s of 
Chicago have cracked down on one publisher of such 
books. Some large drug-store chains are threatening to 
follow suit. If this external pressure has been joined, 
through the “Open letter,” to an awakened sense of civic 
responsibility, we may expect the situation soon to show 
considerable improvement. But don’t uncross your fingers 
yet. 
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It seemed, peering through the mists of a decade to the 
nightmare that shook this capital after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, like only yesterday. Yet here was a Presi- 
dent again asking Congress to mobilize for war on a 
scale almost sure to change the lives of most Americans. 
Here again was a town bracing for an invasion of dollar- 
a-year men and thousands of new Government clerks. 
Here again the lights blazed late in the war offices. 

There were three reactions to Mr. Truman’s July 19 
special message to Congress. 

Some Congressmen, mostly Republicans chronically 
opposed to practically anything a Democratic President 
has asked in the last eighteen years, professed with well- 
controlled enthusiasm to be willing to go along—but 
they said they would have to “scrutinize” each White 
House proposal on its merits. 

A second group believed the President called the turn 
just about right in seeking removal of the military man- 
power ceiling, proposing establishment of a priorities and 
allocations system in scarce commodities and asking 
$10 billion as a starter on the new program. 

The third group believed Mr. Truman to be on the 
right track as far as he went, but insisted he did not 
zo far enough. This group contended he should have 
asked at once for the civilian price controls and ration- 
ing that new Government spending would necessitate. 

If the experience of World War II is worth anything 
as a guide, and if today’s determination to get the nation 
on a vastly stronger defense basis is not relaxed, then 
Washington probably is in for months of confused pull- 
ing and hauling before this great new effort shakes down 
to smooth running. At this stage in World War II we 
were working up a big sweat as to the degree to which 
civilian production could be kept going while the country 
speeded its military output. The place the trade unions 
would have in calling the turn on the course of the 
national economy was an issue then—and it has been 
raised now. There was a battle over whether the military 
or the civilian war-production planners were to have 
top say-so in vital war industry fields. 

There was haggling then over imposition of price con- 
trols, and month after month the cost-of-living index 
climbed. Rigid controls eventually made themselves felt, 
but it was well into 1943 before consumer prices began 
to level off and soften a little. 

There is a very general feeling here that precious 
preparedness time has been lost needlessly this last year. 
and even within recent days there has been evidence on 
both civilian and military sides of lack of the sure touch 
in assessing what the defense goals should be. But with 
the President’s message before Congress the great hope 
is that the United States can get strong enough fast 
enough to stop the onrush of something like total world 
war. CHARLES LUCEY 
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On July 19 the Archdiocese of New York celebrated the 
centenary of the elevation of the see to an archbishopric, 
June 19, 1850. The first Catholic church in the city— 
St. Peter’s, Barclay St., dedicated in 1786—had a parish 
that included all of New York State and part of New 
Jersey. This territory became the Diocese of New York in 
1809. In 1847 the Dioceses of Albany and Buffalo were 
carved out of it, and in 1853 the New Jersey section be- 
came the Diocese of Newark. Four other dioceses were 
formed in New York State: Brooklyn (1853), Rochester 
(1868), Ogdensburg (1872) and Syracuse (1886). 
Cardinal Spellman is the ninth bishop, the sixth arch- 
bishop and fourth Cardinal to hold the see of New York. 
» The Right Rev. Msgrs. Thomas F. Markham and 
Eric F. MacKenzie have been appointed Auxiliary Bishops 
to Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston. Msgr. 
Markham is pastor of St. Peter’s, Lowell, Mass.; Msgr. 
MacKenzie, of Sacred Heart Church, Newton, Mass. 

At the first national German Liturgical Week, reports 
NC News Service under date of July 13, a resolution 
was passed asking the German hierarchy to petition the 
Holy See for 1) evening Mass, where it would be appro- 
priate and profitable; 2) permission to sing the epistle 
and gospel in German at High Mass; 3) celebration of 
the Holy Saturday services at 10 P.M. Holy Saturday 
night, followed by High Mass; 4) restoration of the 
privileges concerning the Eucharistic fast that were granted 
during the war. The conferences were attended by all the 
German bishops and some 600 priests and religious. 

» The July issue of Latinoamérica (Apartado 2181, 
Mexico City) carries a statistical study which shows that 
there is one priest for every 6,000 Catholics in Latin 
America. (In the United States it is estimated that there 
is a priest for each 600 Catholics; in Canada, one for 
each 500.) Even in the large cities the shortage of priests 
is acute; and it is much more so in rural areas. In Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, one priest must suffice for 3,870 Catho- 
lics; in Guatemala City, Guatemala, for 22,649. 

» Joseph E. Carrigan, head of the Marshall Plan mission 
to Ireland, recently received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Economic Science from the National University of 
Ireland. Introducing Mr. Carrigan, Dr. Michael Tierney, 
Vice Chancellor of the University, referred to the Marshall 
Plan as “but one of the manifestations of the unprece- 
dented generosity of the United States.” 

> Catholics in New South Wales, Australia’s most popu- 
lous state, celebrated in June the completion of a century 
of continuous Catholic journalism. The first Catholic news- 
paper in Australia, the Australasian Chronicle, was pub- 
lished from 1839 to 1848. On June 27, 1850, the Free- 
man’s Journal began publication. This was edited by 
Catholics, though not under ecclesiastical control. In 1942 
it merged with the Catholic Press (founded 1895) to form 
the Catholic Weekly, currently appearing. C.K. 
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Industrial mobilization 


President Truman’s message to Congress on July 19 put 
an end to an intra-Administration debate which was 
generating a feeling of uncertainty throughout the coun- 
try. Here is the background for the President’s decision 
in favor of partial industrial controls to meet the Korean 
crisis. 

In all the planning since the end of World War II, 
the experts counted on one of two possibilities. They 
figured either that the cold war would last for an in- 
definite period, or that at some time, probably not before 
1955, it would erupt into a shooting war. 


In the first case, the United States had merely to take 
reasonable precautions. It would be necessary and suf- 
ficient to maintain enough armed strength to discourage 
a Soviet adventure and, at the same time, to assist our 
allies to recover their economic health and speed their 
rearmament. Though this policy of containment would 
involve an annual expenditure of about $16 billion, it 
was not deemed to require, in view of our tremendous 
productivity, any special controls beyond some provision 
for stockpiling scarce materials. 

The day a shooting war started, the Government would 
step in automatically with complete and detailed blue- 
prints covering prices, profits, wages, production, dis- 
tribution, manpower, and just about everything else on 
the reservation. The experts thought in these terms of 
all-out economic mobilization because the only kind of 
war they envisioned was total war on a global scale. 


The fighting which broke out in Korea, however, 
was something much more than the cold war and yet 
something much less than total war. It caught the plan- 
ners wholly unprepared. Immediately the question arose: 
should we fight this war without economic controls, with 
partial controls, or with the full controls blueprinted 
by Stuart Symington’s National Security Resources 
Board (NSRB) ? 

Basic to the argument against invoking any controls at 
this time was the twin conviction 1) that the fighting 
in Korea would be localized, and 2) that the cost of 
carrying on the war over the next six months would not 
amount to much more than $2 billion. From these 
premises the business-as-usual advocates argued that an 
economy producing goods and services at the rate of 
$270 billion a year could readily absorb the added mili- 
tary spending without running the risk of inflation. They 
observed that we had comfortable stocks of food, cotton, 
rubber and gasoline, and that steel production was at 
record levels. 

Those who fought for partial controls argued that 
signs of inflation had already become evident, even 
though the war was only three weeks old. Granting that 
production all along the line was booming, they noted 
that consumer demand continued insatiable, and that 
in a number of commodities, including steel, shortages 
had appeared, or were threatening to appear. They were 
not persuaded that new military spending could or should 
be held to $2 billion between now and the first of the 
year, or that, if it could, the added expenditures would 
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not touch off a cycle of price increases. As a minimum, 
they wanted controls on consumer credit, higher taxes, 
ceilings on auto, radio and television production, and 
allocation of items in strong demand, such as steel, cop- 
per and tin. They thought that the President should have 
stand-by powers to invoke stricter controls, including 
wage and price controls, should events suddenly take 
a turn for the worse. 

A third view, that of the all-out school, started with the 
assumption that the Korean war very likely marked the 
beginning of World War III. Even if it did not lead im- 
mediately to a showdown with Russia, these experts felt 
that it was only the first of a series of Soviet-inspired in- 
cidents that would soon have us occupied all over the 
world. In any event, the state of the world was much too 
serious to run any risks. To safeguard their freedom, 
to discharge their commitments to other free nations, the 
American people should be called upon to tighten their 
belts, close ranks and build land, sea and air forces that 
would reassure our friends and compel the respect of the 
Soviet world. What good would it do civilians, they con- 
tended, to spend their money on goods and services 
which, if we lost a war, they could never enjoy? 

The President’s decision in favor of partial controls is, 
we believe, a wise one. The delicacy of the international 
situation is such that all-out industrial mobilization might 
suggest to the Russians—who have a bad conscience 
anyway—that we were readying an attack on Russia 
and tempt them to take the big gamble now. Furthermore, 
many of our people are not yet psychologically ready 
for full controls and would, no doubt, do their best to 
evade them. If full controls should eventually become 
necessary, the experience with partial controls may dis- 
pose an individualistic country to go along in a spirit of 
patriotic sacrifice. 

Meanwhile Mr. Truman’s course imposes a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the average American, workers included, 
but especially on businessmen. There must be no panicky 
buying by housewives, no stupid and needless hoarding, 
no scrambling by businessmen for scarce materials, no 
price increases to make a fast dollar. Such price increases 
have already occurred, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan has rightly stigmatized them as profiteering. 
If for no other reason than to save their own skins—we 
are fighting communism, remember—businessmen must 
put a stop to this gouging at once. We have, thank God, 
an abundance of almost everything we need. If we keep 
our heads and do our simple civic duty, we can discharge 
our obligation in Korea without an immediate leap into 
the garrison state. The decision rests on the conscience 
of each one of us. 
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The Tydings brush-off 


Branding the charges of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R., Wis.) as “a fraud and a hoax perpetrated on the 
Senate of the United States and the American people.” 
Senator Millard E. Tydings (D., Md.) issued on July 
17 the final majority report of the Senate subcommittee 
investigating Communist infiltration in the State Depart- 
ment. Senator McCarthy, the report stated, had failed to 
establish that there were 205, 57 or 81 Communist sym- 
pathizers in the State Department. The number appears 
to have varied each time the Senator made a speech on 
subversive activity in Washington. He failed to prove 
Owen Lattimore to be the “top Russian spy in this coun- 
try” or the principal “architect of our Far Eastern 
policy.” The report also cleared Philip C. Jessup and 
John Stewart Service, though it condemned the “indiscre- 
tion” of the latter’s dealings with two of the principals 
in the Amerasia case (Am., 6/17, p. 309). 

Senator McCarthy’s charges may have been extreme. 
If his accusations, however, have not stood up under the 
close scrutiny of the loyalty files made available to the 
Tydings subcommittee, there still remains a vast amount 
of evidence, mostly circumstantial, that subversives in 
the State Department have succeeded in effecting policies 
advantageous to Communist China and Soviet Russia. 
The still unsettled Amerasia case is ample proof of that. 
Furthermore, before Senator McCarthy ever made a 
speech on subversive activity, Alger Hiss was convicted 
of perjury and Julian Wadleigh admitted to the theft 
of Government documents. All such evidence was un- 
touched by the Tydings subcommittee. 

As Senator Henry Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.) pointed 
out in a minority report of the investigation, the fact 
that certain individual charges have been disproved does 
not absolve the subcommittee of its responsibility. 
“Senate Resolution 231 gave the subcommittee a broad 
directive covering the whole question of disloyalty.” 
Yet close perusal of the majority report gives no indica- 
tion, in the Senator’s opinion, that any attempt was made 
to determine whether there are or have been Communists 
in Government agencies and what damage they have 
done to American foreign policy. 

Senator Lodge admits that Senator McCarthy’s charges 
have not been proved, but only because the investigation 
was “superficial and inconclusive.” In Lattimore’s case, 
for example, the subcommittee was not granted access 
to complete files. It must be but small comfort for Latti- 
more that he has been cleared by a subcommittee whose 
record is “a tangle of loose threads, of witnesses who 
were not subpoenaed, of leads which were not followed 
up.” If such evidence does not prove Senator McCarthy’s 
charges to the satisfaction of an inquisitive American 
public, neither does it disprove them. 

It is no answer to the great questions troubling the 
minds of the American public to focus attention on the 
recklessness of one individual’s charges. What the Amer- 
ican people want to know is how Communists got into 
the Government in the first place, whether they are still 
there and how classified documents found their way into 
the hands of Communist sympathizers. Our present sys- 
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tem of senatorial investigation is apparently incapable 
of ferreting out the answers to such questions. The sooner 
this problem of loyalty among Government employes is 
taken away from the influence of partisan politics, the 


better it will be for all concerned. 


What Voice is that? 


Hard on the heels of impressive testimony from a star- 
studded cast, President Truman on July 13 requested $89 
million of additional funds to strengthen the Voice of 
America for a “world-wide campaign of truth.” Connec- 
ticut’s Senator William Benton’s Senate Resolution 243 
brought Generals George C. Marshall, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and W. Bedell Smith before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to support a “Mar- 
shall Plan of ideas.” Secretary of State Acheson applaud- 
ed the proposal, while objecting to any attempt to remove 
the operation from the jurisdiction of the Department 
of State. 

Everyone is for an immediate and immense stepping- 
up of our propaganda effort. Yet few would overly 
exult at the current job being done by the Voice of 
America. In the opinion of Senator William Benton, 
an old advertising hand from the firm of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc.: “The Voice of America is a hoarse whisper 
and our propaganda techniques . . . are, by comparison 
to the Soviets’, schoolboy essays.” John Foster Dulles 
has said: “There is no use having more and louder 
Voices of America unless we have something to say that 
is more persuasive than anything yet said.” 

What, for example, is the Voice beaming to Czecho- 
slovakia? Czechoslovakia is 70 per cent Catholic. Its 
hierarchy is under police surveillance, its religious 
orders under arrest, its clergy made state functionaries. 
In the judgment of the expelled New York Times cor- 
respondent, Dana Adams Schmidt: “The Catholic Church 
is the only great organization in their midst that has not 
in any way submitted to the Communists.” Yet the Czech 
desk of the Voice is headed by Karel C. Sheldon, former- 
ly an editor of the Nedelny New Yorske Listy, a pro-Com- 
munist paper, then managed by Stephen Budin. Budin, 
well known to the FBI, is now safe in Slovakia. On January 
20, 1946, Mr. Sheldon permitted himself this profound 
observation: “The Catholic hierarchy—here as well as in 
Rome—has not yet taken steps to enter the democratic 
world, the step from Fascist support to the democratic 
world.” The Catholic press he found “pro-Fascist.” 
~ Supplementing the Voice is the new Radio Free Europe, 
an agency of the National Committee for Free Europe. 
The Council for Free Czechoslovakia, a National-Socialist- 
dominated clique of anti-clerical politicos, was given 
Radio Free Europe’s microphone on July 15. The pro- 
gram opened with Kdoz Jste Bozi Bojovnici, the tradi- 
tionally anti-Catholic hymn of the Hussites. 

Point 3 of the summary of the sessions of the Ameri- 
can and British propaganda officials, held in London in 
May, read: “The United States and Britain must redefine 
their propaganda themes.” It would seem so. 
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The war in Korea 





Conrad H. Lanza 





By THE TIME our intervention in Korea was two 
weeks old, it had become plain to everyone that Ameri- 
can forces were not presenting any overwhelming su- 
periority in men and equipment to put down a “tenth- 
rate” little North Korean army. This is war, and no one 
knows how long it will take to win it, even if the fighting 
remains localized in the Korean peninsula. 

The Korean peninsula, some 550 miles in length, has 
along its east coast a mountain chain about as high as our 
White Mountains in New Hampshire, which rise to over 
5,000 feet. West of the mountains is a wide area, 100 
miles wide, of rough but cultivated country. This is one 
of the most densely inhabited regions in the world. From 
the boundary between North and South Korea, the 38th 
parallel, the distance to the southern tip is 250 miles. 

When the Communist army launched its attack against 
the South Koreans on Sunday morning, June 25, there 
was a driving rain. Observation by air or from the ground 
was difficult. Although there had been warnings that 
Communist troops were concentrating along the bound- 
ary, obviously preparing for an offensive, this had been 
going on for a year and no attack had come. So vigilance 
was lax. The actual attack therefore came as a surprise, 
both to South Korea and to the United States. 

The Communists launched their attack towards Seoul, 
South Korean capital 35 miles from the boundary, with 
two divisions, while another division moved south closer 
to the mountains. Opposing them were four South Korean 
divisions, American-trained and American-equipped, of 
9,500 men each. The Communist divisions were Russian- 
trained and Russian-equipped and were smaller. The 
Communists, however, had more artillery and a consider- 
able number of tanks, whereas the South Koreans had 
less artillery and no tanks at all. Total forces, including 
reserves, were stated to be about 100,000 on each side. 

At first there was no real fighting. The South Koreans 
offered no great resistance to the Communist advance, 
which arrived at Seoul on June 27, although the main 
body did not reach the capital until the next day. In 
evacuating Seoul, the South Koreans blew up the bridge 
across the half-mile-wide Han River on the south side of 
the city. They destroyed this bridge while it was crowded 
with trucks and fleeing civilians, before their own troops 
had crossed. The three South Korean divisions on the 
wrong side of the river managed to get across, but only 
by abandoning their artillery, trucks and other equip- 
ment. Their other division, closer to the mountains, sim- 
ply vanished. 

When General MacArthur flew over to Korea from 
Japan on June 29 and went to the Han River, South 
Koreans were streaming away from the invaders. For the 
most part, this retreat was peaceful and in good order, 
but without any fighting. The General returned to Japan 
to announce that if Korea was to be saved from the Com- 





The strength and plans of the Red forces we now 
face in Korea—and may soon face elsewhere—are 
known only to the Politburo. For an assessment o} 
the immediate situation, AMERICA presents a survey 
of military and political factors by Col. Lanza, former 
instructor in strategy at the War College. 


munists, Americans would have to save it. He quickly 
realized that air and naval forces could not retrieve what 
had been lost. Ground troops would be necessary. After 
receipt of General MacArthur’s report of the 29th, Presi- 
dent Truman the very next day authorized the use of 
ground troops in the battle area. At this date the Com- 
munists were still at the Han River and many believed 
that one American division, rushed from Japan, could 
bolster up as many of the South Koreans as would fight 
to hold the line. 

The United States was now fully committed to mili- 
tary intervention in Korea. It decided to do so as agent 
of the United Nations, a procedure which the Security 
Council promptly approved. In fact, a vast majority of 
the members of the UN voiced approbation of the action 
taken. Australia furnished an air squadron already in 
Japan. Great Britain put at General MacArthur’s disposal 
naval forces near Japanese waters. Holland promised one 
destroyer. Canada later offered several. No nation offered 
eround forces or offered to share the expenses of Amer- 
ican intervention under the UN. 


CoMPARATIVE STRENGTHS 


Our intelligence reports indicate that Russia has 44 
divisions in the Far East, of which 7 are just opposite 
Japan. Japanese repatriated this summer from Russian 
concentration camps report that Russia has some 3,000 
planes in the East, with 69 airfields, of which 43 are 
within striking distance of Japan. On June 25, we had 
four divisions in Japan and about 750 planes, including 
those on naval ships. 

General MacArthur sent one division to Korea. He 
could not spare any more under the critical situation 
existing. To have sent more might have been an invitation 
to the Russians to fly over into Japan and seize that coun- 
try, now completely disarmed. 

Transportation from Japan to Korea is limited. The 
only port open in Korea was Pusan at the south end, 
which also has an airfield. Japan was called upon for 
ships. As a result of World War II, however, the large 
Japanese ships had been confiscated, and only small 
ships remained. At this season, rains and low clouds 
are normal in Korea. This kind of weather impeded air 
transportation. Planes were sometimes stacked in the air 
for hours waiting for a chance to land. Moving an Amer- 
ican division—18,000 men on a war footing—with hun- 
dreds of guns, tanks, trucks and other equipment, may 
take many days. 

In the meantime, the Air Force made what raids the 
weather permitted and attacked Communist tanks, motor 
vehicles, railroads, bridges, etc. It has reported great 
successes, and has driven the Communist air forces out 
of the air. But it has not stopped the Communist advance, 
which has occurred mostly at night when the planes see 
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little. Because of the possibility of Russian intervention, 
only a fraction of the available American air force can 
be used in Korea. The greater part has to be held ready 
to protect Japan. 


It did not take very long for our soldiers to recognize 
that the invading Communists were well organized, well 
equipped, well trained and well led. They built new 
bridges over the Han River within three days, and on 
July 1 started crossing and advancing south. On July 
4 they were near Osan, 30 miles from the Han, where 
they met a small party of Americans sent forward to 
maintain contact, and a larger force of South Koreans. 
The Koreans mostly walked away, and the Communist 
drive continued. They met a larger force of Americans 
on July 8-9 north of the Kum River. The Communists won 
this battle and the American forces withdrew to the south 
side of the river. By July 15 the 


general, battles of tanks versus tanks are avoided. Tank 
attacks are stopped at a distance, if possible, by artillery 
fire or air attacks; if close in, with bazookas, land mines, 
grenades. So far as reports indicate, the Koreans never 
made a real effort to stop the Communist tanks. 

Roughly, the equipment which the United States left 
with the South Koreans was as follows: 

100,000 American rifles 4,900 trucks and 

40,000 Japanese rifles other vehicles 
2,000 bazookas 20 airplanes 

Although it is not equally certain, we seem also to have 
left them 84 105mm and 171 anti-tank guns. This ma- 
terial was sufficient to equip 8 small divisions. 

We left them no tanks. But heavy tanks are not stand- 
ard equipment for American divisions; they are in ar- 
mored divisions. Our own troops in Korea have not had 
heavy tanks. Perhaps the South 





Communists had crossed the Kum, (Te 
our defense line twenty miles north 

of the South Korean emergency Ms 
capital of Taejon. Their momen- 

tum carried them to Taejon just a 
before our Fifth Cavalry Division : 
landed at Pohang on the east coast 4 & 
above Pusan. We shall make an ef 
all-out effort to protect our foot- M4 SS / 
hold based on this port. [ ° 


By this time the Communists had 
six divisions in line—perhaps 75,- 
000 men. To oppose them the Unit- | 2 
ed States had only part of one divi- Yi > / 
sion, which even at full strength Y 
would number but 18,000. It is no Fae 
wonder that the Communists advanced 100 miles in 17 
days, taking just about half of South Korea. 


The American-sponsored South Korean Government 
has not been popular. Its President, Syngman Rhee, is 
eighty years old. Prior to 1945 he had lived in the United 
States for over a quarter of a century. He has a degree 
from Princeton, and is married to an Austrian lady. His 
people believe that he lacks administrative ability and, 
owing to his long absence from his country, that he has 
been unable to comprehend the problems with which 
modern Korea is faced. Troops will not fight for his Gov- 
ernment. 


Russia, on the other hand, has succeeded in establish- 
ing a North Korean Government in which its people have 
confidence and for which they are fighting. This Govern- 
ment is atheistic and totalitarian, an active enemy of our 
religious and political principles. 

Defeated troops are always sensitive to criticism. They 
will never admit that they were out-fought or out-ma- 
neuvered. They invariably explain their defeats as being 
due to factors completely beyond control of the losing 
troops. The most common excuses are lack of ammuni- 
tion, the superiority of enemy forces—or the fact that 
the help supplied them was “too little and too late.” 
Such explanations should not be accepted unless con- 
firmed by unprejudiced witnesses. 

Tanks are not necessarily needed to fight tanks, In 
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Koreans should have been equipped 
with tanks but, since we did not pro- 
vide our own troops with them— 
possibly through underestimating 
their need—it could hardly be ex- 
pected that we would have furnished 
tanks to the South Koreans. 

The fact that Communist Korea 
had heavy tan).s, and some heavy 
artillery, seems to have been un- 
7 known to our Intelligence Service. 

Whose fault this was has not yet 

Yi been determined. My guess is that 

this armored force was trained in 

OW) Siberia and only arrived in North 

Korea just prior to the attack. South 

Koreans had been crossing over the 38th parallel rather 

freely before June 25, so it seems unlikely that they would 

have failed to report the presence of heavy tanks if they 

had been there for any length of time previous to the 
attack. 





oN? 


We must remember that the United States is arming— 
in whole or in part—eleven nations of the North At- 
lantic alliance. The defense of the North Atlantic com- 
munity forms our major military policy. This is an ex- 
pensive task. Besides, we are committed to arming Greece, 
Turkey, Iran and Palestine in the Near East; and the 
Philippines and Indo-China in the Far East. We are help- 
ing India and Pakistan. We have commitments to Nation- 
alist China. We have to provide for our own defense 
forces. 

In the two years since the foregoing policy was definite- 
ly adopted, it has been impracticable fully to equip every 
one of these numerous nations. Neither has it been pos- 
sible for the United States to determine in advance which 
of the numerous possibilities open to Russia would be 
selected for its first open war following the Greek cam- 
paign. In fact, Korea seems to have been one of the 
places where we thought an attack least likely to occur. 
On account of its distance from the United States, Korea 
is about the most difficult area for us to defend. Russia 
is entitled to credit for having selected Korea as a sound 
strategical point. 
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The primary weakness in resisting the Communist attack 
was poor leadership and the South Koreans’ lack of the 
will to fight. Leadership of armies can be acquired only 
by training and experience. The South Koreans had 
neither. Under Japanese rule, they had no military forces 
at all. After twenty days of fighting, no report has ap- 
peared about the South Koreans doing any fighting of 
even minor importance anywhere. Tanks have appeared 
as yet only in the west sector. Still, in the center and east 
sectors, the Communists have been advancing steadily, 
although no tanks have been reported there. 

Communist Koreans, on the other hand, seem to have 
been directed by Russian military advisers. To the best of 
my knowledge, this task fell to the 6th Russian Army 
Group, whose headquarters are in Chita, Siberia. The last 
reported commander of this group was Marshal Rodion 
Y. Malinovsky, but it is uncertain whether he is still in 
charge. Perhaps we, too, should have furnished generals 
to the South Koreans. We have followed this policy only 
in Greece, so far, and there we have acted only in an 
advisory capacity. 


Witt Russia Attack ELSEWHERE? 


While we are mustering our strength to stop the ad- 
vance of the Communists in South Korea, we must watch 
out for similar Russian attacks elsewhere. 

Concentrations of Russian troops against Norway’s 
north province, and against little Finland, have existed 
for nearly a year. Finland has been threatened by Russia 
in diplomatic notes. For two years, an extraordinary con- 
centration of Russian troops, batteries and equipment has 
been steadily growing along the Baltic coast, and points 
to an ultimate invasion of Sweden or Denmark. East 
German Communists already have three divisions, a con- 
siderable air force and armor. On May 28, in a great 
anti-American demonstration in Berlin, the Communists 
announced that the Americans would soon be swept out 
of Europe—perhaps sooner than they expected. 

Major Russian forces have been concentrated in south- 
west Hungary since the beginning of the year. They could 
advance on Trieste and Italy, or into Yugoslavia. Russian 
diplomatic notes—the most recent on July 3—accuse the 
United States of illegal seizure of Trieste. They demand 
that we withdraw forthwith. Rumanian troops are on 
Yugoslavia’s east frontier; Bulgar troops are opposite 
Greece and Turkey. 

Iran wants help against strong Russian forces in 
Azerbaijan. Tibet has asked urgently for aid against a 
Communist invasion preparing against her. Formosa 
fears an imminent Communist attack from China. The 
Philippines, Indo-China and Malaya each have a Com- 
munist revolt in their countries, while Burma has two. 

Preparations for war offensives can usually be dis- 
covered by the secret service. All the above danger areas 
have been known about in Washington. But after prep- 
arations for the offensive have been completed, the attack 
may be held in abeyance while awaiting a good oppor- 
tunity. Decisions to attack are made but a few hours be- 
fore the troops start moving. It is rare that the opposing 
side can ascertain this in time to prepare a defense. 


Washington did not find out exactly when the Commu- 
nists would strike in Korea. 


CURTAIN-RAISER OF Wortp War III? 


Everyone naturally wants to know whether the Korean 
war is the curtain-raiser for a new World War. The 
answer lies with the Politburo in Moscow. How that body 
of unscrupulous men operates is unknown in this coun- 
try. As far as can be ascertained, its decisions are made 
only at the last minute. Sometime and somewhere the 
Communists will strike again. Whether new attacks will 
come this year or later is the Politburo’s secret. 

An attack directly against the United States seems im- 
probable. It is more likely to take the form of an opera- 
tion to “liberate” an “oppressed” people longing for 
“freedom” and “democracy” (Russian style). Such an 
excuse could cover an attack against Yugoslavia, which 
may be the next move. Contrary to the common opinion, 
Marshal Tito is by no means a universal favorite through- 
out that country. The Catholic north is against him. How- 
ever, the next Communist offensive may break in Ger- 
many, or against Finland, or in the Near East. It could 
also take the form of an extension of the war in the Far 
East. The Politburo has a wide choice and can select its 
own date. 


Toward a Christian 
recreation program 





Sister M. Loyola 





= is the most lucrative business in the 
United States today. And it is a business. Whether the 
amusement be productive of good or evil morally is gen- 
erally of secondary concern; money-making is the im- 
portant thing. 

Recreation is a normal and necessary thing. to old 
and young. All work and no play does make Jack a dull 
boy. But all play and no work makes Jack less than a 
man. For too many Americans—especially American 
youth—work is only something one must endure in order 
to get money to play. Jack is not to blame. Every bill- 
board, every social column in the papers, accents amuse- 
ment only. When Jill looks at the advertisements sur- 
rounding her on every side, she sees pictures of female 
clamor, of excitement. Life for the young girl, according 
to magazines published just for her, consists in “getting 
her man.” so that she can have an escort for many good 
times. “You are only young once, so make the most of 





(Sister M. Loyola, 1.H.M., teacher of mathematics at 
St. Martin High School, Detroit, Michigan. is present and 
past chairman of the three-year-old standing committee 
of sodality moderators who carried out the experiment 
described in her article.) 
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it.” Blame it on what you will, these are the influences 
that have been forming the mentality of our youth for 
some decades. 

Boys and girls do want “a good time.” Every con- 
scientious parent and teacher knows that. They know that 
for teen-agers company-keeping is the accepted thing. 
But they know, too, that something is wrong. 

In a Midwestern town a group of sodality moderators 
sat around a conference table a few years ago. Before 
their minds’ eyes they saw faces of students—bored faces, 
listless faces, every type of “Blue Monday” face. Sunday 
night’s “date” was life to these young ones; Latin study 
on Monday was death. Sin—or at least what might be the 
proximate occassion of it—was fun; religion was a rather 
annoying disturbance of that concept of fun. There was 
no doubt about it to these moderators: the influence of 
leisure-time attractions was stronger in the lives of their 
pupils than their own best educational and formative 
efforts. 

To begin with, there were the recreations sponsored 
by the school itself, directly or indirectly. There were 
the proms, the formal parties, copied reluctantly by the 
Catholic school from the public schools. In many cases 
these parties, modest enough to begin with, had grown 
into ostentatious affairs. For every formal dance a rented 
tuxedo was necessary, an expensive corsage, the family 
car, a “name band,” a questionable but high-priced res- 
taurant and a hotel ballroom. The moderators put these 
expenditures under the caption: “teaching the young to 
live beyond their means and creating dissatisfaction with 
the ideals of simple Christian living.” In the credit col- 
umn they hesitantly entered: “keeping Catholic children 
out of public schools and in wholesome(?) recreational 
environments.” 

Of even deeper concern with regard to these events 
were questions such as these: With the last notes of the 
orchestra did the responsibility of the school stop—or 
didn’t it? Since no adolescent could bear the stigma of 
having gone home before dawn, where were the inter- 
vening hours spent? What about the cars? Cars racing 
each other on deserted highways endangered life and 
limb. Cars parked along the roadside endangered purity. 
Intoxicants sometimes painted more lurid details into 
the picture. 

So much for the parties themselves. The preludes and 
postludes were also to be considered: the anxiety of 
every girl that she might not be invited by an acceptable 
boy, the tearful heartaches of those overlooked, the sub- 
sequent “going steady” with one’s prom date, and all 
the petty immodesties, vanities and unkindnesses that 
found their climax in the season’s great social event— 
the prom. 

Graduation celebrations ran a close second. Whatever 
the responsibility of the parents in the matter might be, 
these Catholic educators felt they themselves had been 
remiss. There was a terrible feeling of failure when they 

had to admit that Catholic graduates who had received 
Holy Communion in the morning ended the graduation 
night in something of an adolescent orgy. 

The moderators then turned their attention to a review 
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of the school’s recurrent social activities. Established for 
the avowed purpose of giving the young an opportunity 
for amusement relatively free from danger of sin, these 
social activities failed utterly to present any positive 
aspect of Christian recreation. The best that could be 
said for them was that they were as well supervised as 
any good public-school party. 


An ATTEMPTED SOLUTION 


The moderators sitting around that table made up a 
board representing twenty high schools in one city. What 
to do about the problem? The principles of Christian 
living, they learned after a careful check, were being 
taught; application of the principles was wanting. Per- 
haps the answer lay in asking the young people to attack 
the situation with them. 

Student representatives were called in. A panel dis- 
cussion was planned, and a city-wide meeting was at- 
tended by 500 delegates rep- 
resenting high schools with 
a total enrollment of 7,000. 
Proms and graduation cele- 
brations, the young speakers 
explained, were under fire, 
and clearly and eloquently 
they set forth the abuses 
that had provoked the meet- 
ing. In the open discussion 
that followed, other students joined enthusiastically in 
offering suggested remedies. But it was with the economic 
aspects of the situation that they were chiefly concerned, 
and romantic girls delayed approach to the really serious 
problems by insisting on the indulgence of a corsage. 
Major issues remained untouched. 





The panel had laid the groundwork, however, and 
some of the schools started action. Business suits were 
substituted for tuxedos; price limits were set for cor- 
sages; hours for returning home were fixed by voluntary 
agreement. In some cases parents were called in for a 
joint meeting with the young people. 

With the opening of the next school year, the modera- 
tors reopened the attack. An article in /ntegrity for July, 
1948, “The Dating System,” set forth some of the vital 
issues concerning the whole social problem for the young. 
Student representatives were invited to discuss the article 
in their respective schools, preparatory to another city- 
wide meeting. Repercussions were violent. The young 
people were fighting for their “privileges,” not realizing 
that a system had been foisted upon them which was de- 
priving them of much of the real fun and social develop- 
ment proper to their age. ‘ 

So much for that effort. The moderators decided to 
start off on the other foot. The next panel and discussion 
hour considered the purpose, qualities and ideals of good 
recreation, hobbies, and the dangers of selfishness. It em- 
phasized the relation of recreation to work, and the 
distinction between happiness and mere fun. The main 
objective of the meeting, however, was not accomplished 
—to put over the picture of the power that these young 
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people, 7,000 strong, could have on the evils surrounding 
the institution known as “dating.” 

The next step was to investigate the possibilities of 
family recreation. A questionnaire answered by nearly 
all of the 7,000 students showed an almost 100-per-cent 
exodus from home on Friday and Saturday nights in the 
junior-senior group. Family recreation was enjoyed by 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent of all grade levels— 
but not on Sunday evening. Sunday evening found more 
than half the young away from the family. 

A third panel discussion, presenting statistics gleaned 
from this questionnaire, suggested plans for family rec- 
reation, both within the home and outside it. Represen- 
tatives from the panel went back to their schools with 
the plans, and with a resolution to foster a family night 
each week in each home. Further, they would try to 
arrange in their schools a night of recreation with their 
parents. 

The results of putting these plans into effect proved 
a revelation to the young. “Father-Daughter” nights and 
“Mom and Dad” nights brought letters of appreciation 
from parents—and “Let’s have another” appeals from 
the students. Non-cooperative parents gave opportunity 
for guidance to pupils by enlightened teachers. Home 
gatherings revealed the fun to be had with members of 
the family. Parent-student panels in the schools brought 
a change of attitude on the part of many students, and 
sometimes of their parents. Pupils whose homes ap- 
proached the ideal began to appreciate their parents. 
Others attempted to remedy in themselves the faults that 
caused friction at home. Still others resolved upon ideals 
for their own future families. With these results, the 
books were closed on another scholastic year. 


THE Task AHEAD 


The first step in the correction of our recreational prac- 
tices is a clear statement of principles. These are not as 
easy to find as are principles for other fundamental 
social relationships. The Church, the family, the state. 
education, economic society, have all been treated in 
encyclicals, and in many articles explaining the encycli- 
cals and their application. Recreational relationships are 
treated only occasionally, in articles dealing with “Chris- 
tian courtship,” motion pictures, the radio, literature. 
the development of personality in recreation through an 
unselfish interest in others. The question of organized 
recreation receives treatment, of course, in sociological 
studies which state its directive principles. Such studies 
contain, explicitly or implicitly, the norms involved in 
the whole system. What is needed, however, is a sum- 
marized, clear statement of principles, presented often, 
concretely and persuasively. 

A second step might be a definite and purposeful 
attack in our schools on present attitudes toward recre- 
ation. The program might begin with a teaching of the 
Christian attitude toward work-—work as self-fulfillment, 
as joy of accomplishment, as a contribution to the well- 
being of society, as an expression of love of God and 
one’s fellow men, as participation in God’s plan for 
man, even before the Fall. This proper idea of work 


should find its immediate application in the student’s 
own field—study. 

It should not be too hard for the high-school pupil to 
learn that exercise of intellectual powers is just as enjoy- 
able as exercise of physical powers, and that mental 
satisfactions are greater and more lasting than physical. 
From this awareness, the step to the spiritual plane is not 
too great. 

The place of recreation in God’s plan can also be 
taught. Prudence and temperance are the cardinal virtues 
that need emphasis here. The idea of self-activity as a 
means to personality development should offset the ten- 
dency to continuous “spectator” enjoyment—watching 
others play, sing, indulge in sports. In the study of 
marriage, as it is presented in Catholic high schools 
today, it should be possible to show that recreating 
together is not the only—and certainly not the best— 
way to learn to know one’s future life partner. Working 
together—as in one of the apostolates—will bring deeper 
and more secure knowledge of character than trips to 
theatres and night clubs. 

It may be too much to ask that young minds be on 
the alert for signs of the secularism that has invaded 
the field of recreation. It should not be too much to ask 
those who educate the young to study the inroads that 
have been made, and to apply remedies. Catholic educa- 
tors should work out a really Christian program of rec- 
reation instead of accepting the innocuous features of a 
pagan program. It is not enough to instruct the young, 
to encourage them to make use of the means of grace 
and then set them down in a lion’s den of pagan prac- 
tice, where only the heroic few escape spiritual death. 
There is an obligation to change society so that the weak 
may be protected, as the Popes have stated in their 
encyclicals on economic conditions. 

Beginnings have been made. The bishops of several 
dioceses have demanded stringent restrictions on the so- 
cial activities sponsored by Catholic schools. Lay groups 
are working on a positive program of Christian recrea- 
tion, centering in the home and finding inspiration in 
the feasts of the Church. The whole is part of that vast 
war on secularism to which American Catholics have 
been called by their hierarchy. As advances are made in 
each of the other social fields, recreation, too, will begin 
to feel the impact. 

One city, compared to the whole country, is small, and 
the results obtained by the moderators in the one city I 
have cited, are only a drop in the bucket. But those 
educators tried and succeeded. Admonition, they found, 
is not enough. Definite programs must be worked out, 
and programs attractive enough to lure young people 
away from the destructive amusements offered on every 
side. Such programs, developed through the cooperation 
of teachers, students, parents, spread their influence 
through a whole community. To put them over takes 
imagination, diplomacy, persistence, but the future of 
our young people is at stake. They are the next genera- 
tion of our country. Taught, even in their play, the 
proper values and standards, they can re-Christianize the 
world. 
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An open letter to 
women’s organizations 


G IVERS of gratuitous advice are rarely welcome visi- 
tors, but I trust that you will hear me out in this letter, 
because I believe it touches on a matter that is close to 
your hearts. I think there is a large and very important 
job to be done that you have not faced up to. I know 
that many women’s organizations were founded for a par- 
ticular political, educational, cultural purpose. But what- 
ever their immediate goal, I believe that since you are 
women, and many of you mothers, there is always an 
aim that may be oblique or subsidiary, but which is 
nevertheless of prime importance. That end or purpose 
is the strengthening of the morale, the moral fiber of 
the youth of this country. I don’t believe you can totally 
bypass that purpose, nor do I believe you want to. 

Some time ago in these columns (4/22/50, p. 88-89) 
I called the attention of the publishers of pocket-sized 
books to what was the reasonable suspicion that the sug- 
gestive covers of their books contributed to juvenile de- 
linquency and the alarming rise in sex crimes. Publishers 
of all of the indicted firms have talked with me. Not one 
of them has been able to deny flatly the probability of 
such a connection. In fact, as is reported elsewhere in 
this issue, they have all admitted that some of their dis- 
play techniques had gone too far, and they all promised 
improvement at least in further editions of the books 
carrying the questionable illustrations. 


So far so good. But the problem has by no means been 
completely solved. First, there are other publishers of 
pocket-sized books who were not mentioned in the earlier 
“open letter,” and who therefore have very probably not 
had the problem laid squarely in their laps. Further, since 
the letter appeared, other publishing firms have sprung 
up which seem determined to carry on exactly where the 
more reputable firms have determined to leave off. 

Second, the problem posed by the pocket-sized books 
(which I hope is now on the way to a fair solution) is 
but one aspect of the whole problem of display tech- 
niques. You are certainly aware of the thousands of mag- 
azines adorning our newsstands whose obvious first appeal 
is to prurient curiosity. They are the “girlie” magazines. 
the pulps (Western, love, true confession stories, etc.). 
and in the vast majority of cases they are decked out 
with half-clothed, alluring women who may or may not 
have any connection with the content of the stories. 

Finally, there are the photography magazines and the 
pictorials. It’s difficult to find even a small percentage 
of them any week or month which does not feature a 
l'rench-type bathing suit or some other “come-on” cover. 
The same charge may, of course, be brought against many 
of the so-called comic books. 

I hope I don’t seem to be overstating my case. I am not 
trying to say that this type of lurid display of much cur- 
rent “literature” is the only or even the main factor in 
juvenile delinquency. I know that there are other factors. 
many-faceted and more deep-rooted. But I maintain that 
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the wholesale display on the newsstands of the country of 
alluring, seductive, downright pornographic illustrative 
covers cannot be anything but an appeal to the sexual 
curiosity of the immature. 

This is where your organizations come into my thought. 
Why is it that the women of the United States have not 
got together to say that they do not like this sort of ap- 
peal to the young? Perhaps the very fact that you belong 
to an organized group impels you to say that the children 
of women of your standing are not subjected to such 
temptations. But even your children pass the corner news- 
stand, don’t they? And, because they probably have more 
spending money than the children of women who do not 
belong to organized women’s clubs, perhaps they buy 
more of this literature than you suspect. But, letting that 
pass, women who are not so privileged as you have chil- 
dren, too. If you, through your organizations, can do 
something to protect these other children, should you not? 

I know that not a few women’s organizations have taken 
steps to do something about this mass appeal to the sen- 
suous. Because of my position I happen to know more 
about what Catholic women’s organizations have done. 
But my point is that this is a job on which all women 
of the United States can and ought to get together. It is 
not a question of Catholic or Protestant or Jewish women 
and mothers. You are women and mothers. That is 
enough, in this matter, to give you a common ground. 
That common ground is the welfare of your children and 
the children of all mothers, whether members of organ- 
izations or not. In the Archdiocese of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, the Council of Catholic Women is doing fine work 
in pillorying this type of “literature.” They would wel- 
come your cooperation—or it may be that they should 
have sought your cooperation. If, as an organization that 
is not Catholic, you fear that all this concerted action 
I think necessary smacks of “censorship,” let me say that 
what we all want is to have publishers of pocket-sized 
books, of pulps and of comics. exercise self-censorship— 
and that simply means they should realize and put into 
action their responsibility as publishers. 

The result? I cannot conceive that the views of the 
organized women of the United States, set before the pub- 
lishers of this objectionable material, will not have a con- 
siderable effect in cleaning up the type of display that 
I hope we all agree in reprobating. 

This leads me to a more delicate but equally important 
aspect of the whole matter. Perhaps I can say it in sum- 
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mary fashion by asking a question that will seem im- 
pertinent. It’s this: have American women lost their self- 
respect ? 

What does that mean? Well, I believe that if I were 
a woman I would deeply resent the fashion in which 
women are used to illustrate this type of reading matter. 
I believe I would be driven to say, at least to myself: 
What do these purveyors of sensationally-displayed read- 
ing matter think we women are—just so many occasions 
of allurement and seduction for the great masses of men? 
Don’t they believe that womanhood has its own intrinsic 
and delicate dignity? Do they work on the supposition 
that the loveliness that God has given womanhood is 
merely a physically attractive come-on for the wolves of 
the world? 

Have you never felt a sense of shame, of betrayal, when 
you have seen the lewd fashion in which the physical 
loveliness of womanhood has been used by these cheap- 
minded publishers to foster the too-prevalent impression 
that womankind is merely the tool, the victim of male 
prurience? I cannot understand why the combined voices 
of all the women of the United States—or of any other 
country, for that matter—have not risen to protest this 
degrading of womanhood in the current literature we are 
concerned with. Nor can I understand why the same pro- 
test has not long since risen strong and indignant against 
the way women are used in American advertising to sell 
razor blades, shaving cream, tooth paste and what not. 
Take a good look at the next Barbasol ad you run across 
and you’ll see what I mean. 

If this seems all too chivalric and romantic to merit 
serious consideration, then all I can say is that the de- 


termination of women to be “equal” with men has re- 
sulted in the cheapening and debasing of what has al- 
ways, in all the ages of the world, been one of the greatest 
forces for the betterment of mankind—a womanhood that 
men could and did reverence. Do the publishers of this 
literature reverence it? If they don’t, is it not largely 
because you, who are organized to show that you deserve 
respect, have fallen down on the job? 

I have intended this letter to be—and I hope you will 
have taken it as being—not just an emotional tour de 
force. I hope it will be an incentive to practical action. 
I believe that in any community the women’s organiza- 
tions should and can get together to say two things to 
publishers, booksellers, newsstand dealers, distributors 
and all the others who publicize the material under dis- 
cussion. First, that the women of the United States detest 
the alluring display of reading matter that quite probably 
means danger to the sound moral life of their children, 
and of the children of all American mothers. Second, that 
they resent the role that womanhood has been reduced to 
in this sphere—the role of lure and bait. 

I mean all this in a very practical sense. If any woman’s 
organization wants to know the publishers of pocket-sized 
books, pulps, pictorial magazines and others who are 
guilty of this twofold offense—this danger to American 
youth and affront to American womanhood—I shall be 
glad to supply names and addresses. I believe that organ- 
ized American womanhood has a job to do here that it 
has not been doing too well. If I can help, I believe that 
I will be doing a service to the moral strength of the 
United States. You have but to address me at 329 West 
108th St., New York 25, N.Y. Haroip C. Gartner 








Corps without rights 





THE HISTORY OF THE CHAPLAIN 
CORPS, UNITED STATES NAVY 





By Clifford M. Drury. Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 273p. 


Captain Drury has given us an informa- 
tive, well-documented history of the 
Naval Chaplains’ Corps up to the be- 
ginning of the Second World War. 
The rather disjointed subheadings of 
chapters, constant quotations, the com- 
plete absence of an attempt at style 
do not make for easy reading. But the 
material is here, tragic and illuminat- 
ing. 

Beginning with the days when unor- 
dained men, disappointed at not being 
signed on for other duties, accepted 
chaplaincies which authorized them to 
read prayers and to be schoolmasters. 
through the time when the only neces- 
sary qualification was political pull, up 
to 1913, when Secretary Daniels asked 
for sixty chaplains or, indiscriminately. 
YMCA secretaries, there is a long, dis- 
couraging account of total misappre- 
hension of the spiritual nature of the 
ministry, of intrusion of non-spiritual 
“collateral duties”—at best. of tolera- 


tion; at worst, of refusal to allow time 
or place for counseling or prayer. 

If there is here a devastating record 
of the materialism of the military mind, 
there is also a history of the brave. 
dogged, humiliated perseverance of 
generations of men, underprivileged, 
underpaid, whose requests and repre- 
sentations were often refused and more 
often ignored. They fought on from 
1775 until 1917. In that year their Bu- 
reau, with its own chief, was estab- 
lished. If the chaplains are still without 
rights, this Bureau may reasonably be 
expected to secure these rights in the 
years to come; and this book, if dili- 
gently studied by a God-fearing public. 
should go far toward changing that 
condition which allows divine service 
if and when the Captain authorizes it 
and attendance of the sick and dying 
if and when the senior medical officer 
admits of it. 7 

That most of this volume deals with 
the work of Protestant chaplains is not 
surprising, though it may be hoped 
that the next volume will recognize the 
quite distinctive duties of the priest. 
Even in the present volume this might 
not have been totally out of place, since 
up to 1939 there have been 78 Catholic 
chaplains—a number only exceeded by 
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the Episcopalians, who numbered 84 
and this despite the fact that the first 
recognized priest-chaplain received his 
commission as late as 1888. In this re- 
card I would earnestly recommend that 
Catholic historians check this fact and 
determine for the benefit of the record 
whether Chaplain Geagan of the Alliance 
(1781) was a priest or not. If he was, 
then the second chaplain in service was 
a Catholic. Also, what of one Matthew 
Flannery who served aboard the Con- 
stellation in 1800; and what was the 
precise position of Adam Marshall, S.J.. 
who is listed here only as a schoolmas- 
ter aboard the North Carolina in 1824? 
Despite these oversights or ambigui- 
ties, this is an important book. It should 
be studied. not read, as an official Navy 
document (NAVPERS 15807) by all 
who are interested in the spiritual wel- 
fare of our servicemen. Above all. it 
should point the way toward things still 
to be achieved, and remedy a condition 
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INCORPORATED IN 1897 d 

r NG 4 

WASHINGTON, D. C. bg 

A Catholic Institution of the Higher 

Education of Women 

Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 

For particulars address the Secretary of the College 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


“We have just returned from 
> TRINITY’S Commencement. 

“I wonder whether you realize ¢ 
its impact on those of us who 
have known it for four years 
only vicariously through our 
daughter. We realize now that 
God inspired us to send her to 
the very surroundings we would 
have chosen for her had we the 
wisdom of Solomon and _ the 
wealth of Rockefeller. We feel 
deeply the truth of the Speaker’s 
words, that TRINITY ‘communi- $3 
cated an enthusiasm and trans- 
> mitted « vision of greatness’ ¢ 
> that we have experienced no- 2 
where else. 

“We cannot help thinking of 
the countless number of people 
—men and women, husbands and 
children—who have never seen 
TRINITY but who have had com- 32 
municated to them its wonderful ; 
spirit which will help them along $ 
the thousand paths of their lives. 
May God prosper TRINITY 
through the years!” 

PARENT OF A GRADUATE 
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CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Resident and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
001 courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 


Address Sister Superior 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor | 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, | 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings | 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 
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THE FREDERICK 


ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Resident and day school for little girls. 
Grades 1-8. Thorough foundation in elemen- 
ades and es ene for high school. 
Small classes Enroilm limited. Every 
advantage suitable to age 7 students. Music, 
art, sports, supervised recreations, dancing 
ass. 
Address—The Sister Directress 





REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 
Liberal Arte—Commerce—-Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Re 


gistra 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One —— waged 
campus. Served by e phyr “Hi i 
the ‘‘400."" ONLY FIVE HOU RS ROM CHIC: AGO. 
Address the Secretary 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 
CWVo 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
boegea School for Girls 
Founded in 1947. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
among the cane Hills, College Prepara- 
ll ond General Cours: Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Economics. Athletics, including all sports. 
Send. for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 








GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the 


Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame. Indian 


1. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve. 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theephene Schmitt, C.S.c. 
Headmaster 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Music Fs ae Teacher training courses. Swim- 
ming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athleties, 
Riding, Sports. Catalog and View-book on Request. 

National and Regional Accreditation. 
SISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE 

HEART OF MARY 

40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Malvern 2201 Cable: 


Phone: Marimmac 





Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and com- 
mercial courses. Small classes. Beautiful 
modern building located on 140 acres. 
Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes laundry. 
Accredited by State Department of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 





St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 


A liberal Arts College 
for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Enrollment 
limited to 1,000. 


Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 








NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 


Grymes Hill Staten Island, N. Y. 
Resident aud Day School 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame 
SEPARATE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
High School: College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Athletics, Riding. 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the 
Middle Atlantic States Association 
Ideally located overlooking New York Harbor 
Telephone Gibraltar 7-029! 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful locat: Extensive p 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary, 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 
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POOL AND CABANA CLUB 
Private Beach Social Staff 
Rates from $2.50 Annex from $2.00 
Per Person Double 


Air Conditioned 
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which still exists—a condition we hope 
will be made clear when the volume 
dealing with World War II appears. 


This condition of a Corps without 
rights to perform its work is officially 
set forth in a manual by Chaplain 
Frazier, authorized by the Secretary of 
the Navy (quoted on p. 173 of this 
history). It reads—and the italics are 
the author’s 


Other Officers have a definite time 
and definite place and hence definite 
opportunity for their work. In addi- 
tion, they are clothed with definite 
authority for the performance of their 
work so that no man or officer dares 
interfere. On the other hand, the 
chaplain has to ask for his time and 
ask for his place and ask for his oppor- 
tunity....Instead of being able, as 
are other officers, to tell people what 
they “must do” he can only persuade, 
entreat. and exhort, oftentimes in the 
face of opposition and discourage- 
ment, 


This is a fearless and accurate state- 
ment. Joun L. Bonn 





Germans after Versaille : 





THE DEAD STAY YOUNG 





By Anna Seghers. Little, Brown. 478p. 
$4. 


Anna Seghers has again, as in The 
Seventh Cross, written a truly remark- 
able and distinguished story of the 
German people. Her concern is with 
the moral confusion engendered by the 
struggle for survival between the two 
World Wars, and with the interplay of 
youthful innocence and adult cynicism, 
integrity and the power complex. It is 
a political book, treating of the post- 
Versailles parties and the constant, 
brutal battles, psychological and physi- 
cal, by which each party hoped to 
make Germany its own. But, as is not 
often the case in political novels, the 
author has made her characters terrify- 
ingly real, terrifyingly understandable 
--and the adjective is emphasized be- 
cause these basically pagan persons 
could so easily be ourselves, under the 
same conditions. 

To tell the story of the rise of politi- 
cal fanaticism in Germany, Miss Segh- 
ers presents a varied group of workers, 
farmers, army aristocrats, provincials 
and tradesmen; and then pictures the 
spiritual growth or decline of each as 
they pass through the struggling con- 
fusion of the ’twenties into the deci- 
sions of the ‘thirties to achieve world 
domination at the cost of all integrity 
—and thence to the mad, suicidal hor- 
ror of a war against their own civiliza- 
tion. The period between the wars con- 
stituted the great tragedy; the war and 
defeat provided the required catharsis 
of classic drama—and never has history 
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unfolded a more truly tragic drama. 

Typical of too many Germans was 
Becker, the industrialist’s chauffeur, 
whose sole principle of life was obe- 
dience. Given an opportunity to feel 
that he was a superior, a chance for 
prestige among his fellow workers, he 
would not ask to be allowed to think, 
nor would he desire moral freedom. 
Men of his type were emotional chil- 
dren, and never have they been more 
trenchantly portrayed. 

The book also portrays such Germans 
as the Ernst Lievens, the absolute oppor- 
tunists; and the Von Klemms, business- 
men who saw quickly that National So- 
cialism would become strong, and so 
espoused it with full knowledge that to 
do so was to kill every decent impulse 
within themselves. 

Few of Miss Seghers’ characters are 
pleasant, but all are tremendously 
memorable. Her deep understanding of 
the hidden forces in man, her clear- 
sighted ability to distinguish moral fac- 
tors in politics, and her thoroughly 
competent technical qualities combine 
in Dostoevskian manner to illuminate 
one great aspect of our times through 
the lives of people who become almost 
incredibly real to the reader. More pop- 
ular books than The Dead Stay Young 
will be published this year, but cer- 
tainly few can be better or of greater 
human importance. 

MicHaeEL D. REAGAN 


Our southern neighbor 





MEXICO: A LAND OF VOLCANOES 





By Joseph H. L. Schlarman. Bruce. 
640p. $5 

Peace is spreading kindly wings over 
Mexico. Storms of by-gone years are 
subsiding, at least temporarily. Cath- 
olics there, headed by the leader of the 
1927 Cristeros revolt, are debating co- 
operation with a now-understanding 
Government party, the former atheistic 
foe. 

Aware of this, the Most Rev. Joseph 
H. L. Schlarman, scholarly Bishop of 
Peoria, Ill., opens the pages of his 
large-volumed study of Mexico’s past 
with an apt quote on the raging and 
subsidence of nature’s volcanoes. These 
spread terror and devastation first, but 
then quiet down with age to become 
beautiful peaks in the midst of the 
benefits their violence unwittingly 
spread over the land. 

Mexico’s story is always absorbing. 
Its range is a vast panorama of stub- 
born heroes in armor, of placid, eff- 
cient viceroys and heroic far-ranging 
missionaries, of violent latter-day re- 
volts for freedom under the early 
leadership of priests, of stormy, blood- 
letting politics that mark Mexico’s cen- 
tury-old struggle to attain political ma- 
turity. Mexico’s story is the story of 
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emperors, conquistadores, clerics, swift- 
ly passing presidents, anti-clerical des- 
pots. It is the tale of a nation painfully 
forming. 

All these colorful elements Bishop 
Schlarman weaves into his history. But 
his insight is deeper than this mere 
surface pageantry. He also understands 
how President Lerdo de Tejada’s con- 
fiscatory laws against the Church also 
destroyed the ancient Indian villages so 
jealously guarded by Spain. He sees 
the evil the Spanish patronato caused 
in the relations of Church and State. 
He perceives that the Spanish Habsburg 
monarchs, unlike the later Bourbons, 
considered Mexico not a colony but an 
integral part of the “kingdoms” that 
made up Spain. He notes with keen in- 
sight that the federal system of gov- 
ernment that brought unity to thirteen 
disunited American colonies brought 
only division and disunity to the ancient 
viceroyalty of New Spain. 

The style of the book is homey and 
clear, if disjointed here and there by 
an abrupt intrusion of unexpected 
apologetics. For the understanding the 
book gives of our southern neighbor, 
“so far from God and so near the 
United States,” it repays much more 
than adequately the time spent in read- 
ing it. Francis J. TIERNEY 


From the Editor’s shelf 

THE Wine oF Erna, by Alexander Baron 
(Ives Washburn. $2.75). A British top- 
sergeant and his men, assigned to oc- 
cupation duty, take over a four-story 
tenement in an Italian town. They 
make friends among “the natives,” 
some entering into liaisons with women 
whose men had been killed or had been 
lost, some merely attaching themselves 
to families as relief from barracks life 
and to find the measure of privacy the 
army had denied them. The story is 
mainly that of the top-sergeant, his 
falling in love with a widow—almost 
forgetting his wife and children—and 
the wrench (half-welcome) of separa- 
tion. In the opinion of reviewer R. F. 
Grady, though it is well written and 
compassionate, infused with genuine 
sympathy for men caught up in inhu- 
man war, it is not for the immature or 
those of delicate stomach. 


Harvey CusHinc, Surceon, AUTHOR, 
Artist, by Elizabeth H. Thomson 
(Schuman. $4), is a short and intimate 
personal biography written by a re- 
search assistant at the Yale Historical 
Library who helped Dr. Fulton ready 
his longer biography for the press. It is 
testimony to a great man, one who pio- 
neered in the field of brain surgery, 
won a Pulitzer Prize for Letters, and 
achieved recognition as an artist, his- 
torian, bibliophile and administrator. 
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In the opinion of the reviewer, Francis 
J. Braceland, M.D., the present work is 
a well-written, well-illustrated tribute 
to a man of unquestioned integrity. 


DRAGGERMAN’S Haul, by Ellery Thomp- 
son (Viking. $3), is the rollicking good 
story of the changeable, exciting days 
spent on the sea by Capt. Thompson, 
out of Stonington, Conn. An expert 
fisherman, boat designer, artist of re- 
pute, and now writer, Capt. Thomp- 
son’s personal history is excellently 
told. It is rich in local history, rich in 
humor and tragedy, rich in human per- 
ception. Reviewer Albert J. McAloon 
believes the account well worth read- 
ing, whether you live in Montana or 
Newport, if you enjoy a story and a 
style as pungent as sea air. 


THE WORD 


“THAT,” I SAID TO JOE, “IS WHAT 
happened to the city that turned its 
back on its King.” 

He drew his knees up to his chin 
and sat somberly staring at me. 

“Tt will happen to every nation that 
turns its back on God,” I told him. 
“And it will happen also—” 

I paused and opened my missal to 
read aloud once more the tragic story 
of Jerusalem—the story that drew tears 
from the eyes of the strongest man who 
ever lived; the story that made God 
Incarnate weep: 














If thou also hadst known, and that in 
this thy day the things that are to thy 
peace: but now they are hidden from 
thy eyes. 

For the days shall come upon thee, 
and thy enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, 
and straiten thee on every side; and 
beat thee flat to the ground, and thy 
children who are in thee; and they 
shall not leave in thee a stone upon a 


stone (Luke 19:42-44). 


Joe spoke slowly. “And it happened?” 
he asked. 

“Tt happened,” I answered. “Just as 
He said it would. The Roman soldiers 
came and—” 

I left the sentence unfinished. 

Joe had not forgotten my other un- 
finished sentence. “You started to say 
that it would happen to somebody 
else,” he reminded me. 

“To every person who turns away 
from Christ,” I said. “And to every 
family that turns away from Him. To 
every organization and institution that 
does not serve Him. He is the center 
of absolutely everything. Take Him 
away, and all things go to smash.” 








Joe rubbed his chin on his knees, 
considering. Presently he said: “By 
it looks like some rich people turn 
away from Him, and stay rich. And 
some countries—” 

He left his sentence unfinished, too, 

I said: “Joe, the smash doesn’t al. 
ways come right away. It doesn’t al. 
ways come in this world, so that we 
can see it.” 

“You mean some people aren’t pun. 
ished until they’re dead?” 

“T mean that sometimes we don’t 
notice that they are punished even in 
this life. But they are. Joe, who are 
our worst enemies?” 

“Devils,” he said. 

“And who has power over them?” 

He bobbed his head as he uttered 
the sacred name: “Jesus Christ.” 

“Take Christ away, and I tell you 
that the devils surround a man—or a 
family or city or nation—and they be. 
siege him, and beat his soul flat to the 
ground. And they beat his happiness 
flat, too. He may seem rich and power- 
ful and successful, but he is a sad man 
and a broken man. In the temple of 
his spirit, they leave not a stone upon 
a stone, because he did not know the 
things that were to his peace.” 

JosepH A. Breic 








THEATRE 








EPHEMERAL DRAMA. It is a rare 
theatregoer who, after acquiring gray 
hairs and precious memories, ‘can look 
back over the years and recall more 
than half a dozen really important 
plays, not counting revived classics. 
Reverie may recapture the bouquet of 
a thousand delightful nights in the the- 
atre but the pleasure afforded by most 
of them was as evanescent as the fra- 
grance of a violet. One remembers 
many hours of mirth or excitement, or 
scenes which were contrived with ex- 
quisite artistry, but only a few profound 
experiences. 

Acting, we are often reminded, is a 
highly perishable art, and an actor's 
genius dies with his generation. Still, 
aging theatregoers remember more fine 
performances than impressive plays. 
Those who saw Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne in O Mistress Mine or ! 
Know My Love will retain vivid mem- 
ories of the performance long after the 
plays have been forgotten. 

Since the majority of plays are pro- 
duced to compete for popular favor, 
they can hardly be expected to hold 
general interest longer than the ideas, 
tastes, fashions and even fads of the 
period in which they were written. The 
sophistication of one decade is the 
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“corn” of the next, while ideas quickly 
become obsolete, leaving their date on 
the drama they inspired. Viewed in 
retrospect, the hits that won rave no- 
tices retain little of their shine and 
significance. 

Looking back on such once popular 
productions as The Trial of Mary 
Dugan, Broadway, Chicago and The 
Seven Keys to Baldpate, one discovers 
that not one of them has left an im- 
pression which, if that particular play 
had not been written, could not have 
been made by any other play by a good 
craftsman. Works of higher merit, say, 
The First Mrs. Fraser, What Every 
Woman Knows, or What Price Glory?, 
while they offer stouter resistance to 
the acid of time, do not hold their 
luster a great deal longer than the 
frivolous productions frankly fashioned 
of tinsel. While they were entertaining, 
exciting or thoughtful when originally 
produced, they are not remembered as 
spiritual adventures. 

Even serious drama, intended to 
champion a righteous cause, attack an 
evil or advance social reform, shares 
the fragility of meretricious stuff. 
Evangelistic drama, while allied with 
fixed moral principles, is usually tied 
to a local reform or transient problem, 
and loses its vitality when the evil it 
assails has been removed. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin has become a curiosity, and A 


Doll’s House is heading in the same 
direction. As American race relations 
improve, becoming less violent in some 
sections, Deep Are the Roots ap- 
proaches its eventual destiny as a mu- 
seum piece. 

While ephemeral drama grows less 
enchanting as it recedes into the past, 
it is often provocative and radiant 
while the aura of novelty lasts. It fills 
our evenings with romance, gayety, rol- 
licking humor and the unique pleasure 
of sharing the experiences of characters 
who live on a higher plateau of nobility 
than our own. It has utility, too. While 
pleasing its own generation it preserves 
the image of its age for posterity. It 
keeps experiments and techniques in 
circulation and improves them, prevent- 
ing the dramatic art from becoming 
stagnant. More important, by occupy- 
ing the theatre, it prevents such squat- 
ter arts as pantomime and _ ventrilo- 
quism from taking possession in the 
fallow periods when truly great plays 
are few and far between. 

THEOPHILUs Lewis 





Rev. Joun L. Bonn, S.J., served as 
a Chaplain in the U. S. Navy. 


MicHaAEL REAGAN, formerly with 
Coward-McCann, is now asso- 
ciated with David McKay Co. 
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The Spiritual Legacy 
of Sister Mary of 
The Holy Trinity 


Edited by Rev. Silvere 
Van Der Broek, O.F.M. 


Louisa Jaques, a devout Poor 
Clare Nun, died in Jerusalem 
in 1942. This work is her story 
written by herself at the explicit 
request of her confessor and com- 
= by Christ who said to 
er: 


“Write the story of your 
vocation quickly, without de- 
lay and without lingering 
over it; I have other more 
important messages to give 
you afterward.” 


Her intimate conversations with 
Christ form the greater part of the 
book and reveal the marvelous 
work of grace in a soul which led 
her to the lofty peaks of per- 
fection. 


364 pp. 


At your bookstore 
or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


$3.50 
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SHOULD WE USE THE A-BOMB IN KOREA? 


his tremendous moral issue has been Robert P. Patterson, former United 


raised by a recent report of the Inter- 
national Committee for the Study of 
European Questions. Four members of 
the British Parliament resigned in pro- 


test. 


States Secretary of War, expressing 
doubt that we would use the A-bomb in 
Korea, recently declared: 

“J am sure we would use the bomb in a 


case of all-out war, however, and I believe 
properly so.” 


CAN THE USE OF THE A-BOMB EVER BE JUSTIFIED 
IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN MORAL PRINCIPLES? 
IF SO, UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES? 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL IT IS TOO LATE- 





Read NOW 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


.. « which has a whole chapter on this question 


Discounts 


10 to 49 copies—10% discount 
50 to 99 copies—20% discount 
100 or more copies—30% discount 


SINGLE COPIES: 25¢ 


Payment should accompany all orders 


for $1 or less. 





To Order write 


AMERICA PRESS 


Grand Central Terminal Building 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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FILMS 











THE MEN. At a time when box-office 
success is very difficult to come by, 
independent producer Stanley Kramer 
has had two hits in a row and he has 
done it the hard way. Using serious 
and even controversial subject matter, 
which is supposed automatically to cut 
down the size of a picture’s potential 
audience, and eschewing even such an 
elementary concession to box-office in- 
surance as a “big name” cast, he turned 
Champion and Home of the Brave into 
resounding commercial as well as criti- 
cal successes. The chances are that with 
The Men, which deals head-on with a 
seemingly even less auspicious subject 
for the entertainment screen—parapleg- 
ic war veterans—he has done it again. 
Aside from the fact that a story about 
men confined to wheel-chairs for the 
rest of their lives seems likely to be 
very depressing, the hazard in dealing 
with the problems of a handicapped 
group lies in being homiletic at the 
expense of drama. Carl Foreman’s 
screen play for the most part avoids 
both these pitfalls. To be sure, his cen- 


tral theme—the struggle of one such 
paralyzed veteran to accept his condi- 
tion and out of that hard-won resigna- 
tion to make something useful of his 
life—is on the conventional side. And 
the hero (Marlon Brando) embodies 
all the maladjustments which a man 
might conceivably have under the cir- 
cumstances, including a compulsion 
brutally to reject his loyal fianceé 
(Teresa Wright), while his similarly 
afflicted wardmates seem almost too 
normal and well-adjusted to be quite 
real. However, the picture’s authentic 
veteran’s hospital background provides 
the atmosphere in which a painful sub- 
ject can be faced with compassion but 
without sentimentality and with a 
tough-mindedness which avoids being 
callous. The result is an honest, mov- 
ing and hopeful story of courage in 
adversity which is recommended for 
adults. Brando, who makes his screen 
debut in the leading role, belongs to 
the naturalistic or inexcusably bad dic- 
tion school of acting. Though his char- 
acterization is obviously deeply felt, 
the performance to remember is Everett 
Sloane’s portrait of a dedicated but 
refreshingly human doctor. (United 
Artists) 


BROKEN ARROW sets out to rehabili- 
tate the much maligned reputation of 
the Apache Indians. According to the 





picture, the red man resorted to vio. 
lence only to defend his homelani 
against unjust aggression. Also accord. 
ing to the picture, a treaty of peace 
was negotiated between the Unite 
States and all the tribes which accep. 
ed the leadership of an Apache warrio; 
named Cochise, and despite the efforts 
of renegades on both sides to break it. 
that treaty was kept. The idea that jp 
the frontier days the only good Indian 
was a dead Indian has so thoroughly 
permeated the American subconscioys 
that this new and _ three-dimensional 
character interpretation may come as 
something of a shock. In any case it 
makes an exciting and very unusual 
family Western. James Stewart and 
Jeff Chandler share acting honors 4s 
the white man and the Indian most 
responsible for the good-neighbor pol- 
icy, while Debra Paget makes a most 
beguiling Apache maiden. Though the 
picture’s Technicolor production is a 
shade too glamorous, it gives added 
visual appeal to a dignified treatment 
of some colorful and fascinating Indian 
customs, (20th Century-Fox) 


THE DUCHESS OF IDAHO. For devo. 
tees of warm-weather family entertain- 
ment here is the formula, as handsome 
and unoriginal as usual. The setting is 
Sun Valley, the color is by Technicolor, 
the girls (Esther Williams and Paula 
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Each month it brings the complete 
text of significant articles and ad- 
dresses on current social and economic 


In the AUGUST Issue 


Attitude Toward Sex 
Social Role of the Parish Priest 
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Raymond) are beautiful, the gowns are 
ditto and the men (Van Johnson and 
John Lund) are just dull enough in a 
typically masculine way so that it takes 
the ladies nine reels to corral the right 
one. In between there are songs, water 
and ski ballets, square dancing and 
guest appearances by Lena Horne and 
Eleanor Powell. (MGM) 
Morra WatsuH 


PARADE 


AFTER THE FASHION OF THE 
medieval cathedrals which are said to 
be music frozen in stone, the news- 
paper pages throughout the week were 
really human behavior frozen in print. 
... The behavior patterns displayed a 
boundless variety of forms. . . . Here, 
there, everywhere, surprises were rain- 
ing down. ... They dropped into rural 
lives... . In Stanley, N.Dak., a farmer 
entered his barn, found an elephant in 
it. It was a strayed circus beast... . 
Into the midst of urban dwellers sur- 
prises thudded .. . In Detroit, the E-flat 
cooing of doves wended its way from 
their nest on a music-school window 
ledge into the performance of a choral 
group, demoralized singers, caused 
them to give off sour notes. . . . Other 














fields of activity felt the touch of the 
unexpected. . . . In New York, a police 
captain questioning a suspect asked: 
“What do you do for a living?” “Bur- 
glary,” replied the suspect. . . . Citizens 
were rebuffed. . . . In Omaha a resi- 
dent, after his dog ran away, petitioned 
for a $1.50 dog-license refund. The city 
rejected his petition. . . . Unusual de- 
votion to work projects was shown. 
...In Mineola, L.I., a defendant, up 
for sentencing, told the judge he had 
been on a painting job during his last 
sojourn in jail and that it would take 
about three months to finish the job 
in a workmanlike manner. The judge 
gave him three ‘months. 


Planning for the future got under way. 
. . . In Lansing, Mich., an inmate of 
the State prison wrote the parole board 
as follows: “It costs the State three 
dollars per day to keep me in prison. 
I request that the State parole me to 
the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, pay me the three dollars per 
day subsistence, and loan me seventy 
dollars for tuition fees at the univer- 
sity, where I want to get a master’s de- 
gree in educational psychology.” . 

The results of scientific surveys were 
released. .. . In Cleveland, a study of 
400 school children revealed that stut- 
tering children have the best teeth. ... 
Warnings were sent out... . In Wash- 
ington, a chiropodist spokesman de- 


clared that the loafer-shoe fad now 
popular among high-school and college 
students is producing a foot-sick gen- 
eration. . . . Fortune smiled on some 
individuals. . . . In Miami Beach a 
housewife was called on the telephone 
by a radio-station quiz announcer, who 
asked: “Who is the author of the fa- 
mous line ‘It is later than you think’?” 
She did not know. Before she could say 
so, a delivery boy knocked on her door, 
shouted: “Service!” “Service,” the 
housewife echoed after the boy. “That’s 
right,” said the radio announcer. “Rob- 
ert W. Service. We are sending you 
seventy-eight cases of assorted canned 
goods.” . . . To others came misfor- 
tune. . . . In Louisville, Ky., a pool- 
player shot at a pocket, missed. The 
ball jumped the rail, bounced out the 
front door, struck an automobile. The 
car’s impact sent the ball flying through 
a store window. The pool-player had 
to pay seventy-five dollars for the 
broken window. 


Newspaper reporters are not the only 
individuals who watch and_ record 
human behavior. . . . Somewhere in 
the realm above a record is being kept 
of the words, thoughts and deeds of every 
human being on earth. . . . No man’s 
eternal destiny depends on what the 
newspapers say. .. . Every man’s eter- 
nal ‘destiny depends on what the heav- 
enly record says. JoHn A. TOOMEY 
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i 15 and 17 South Broadway 


THE NAZARENE 


Studies in New Testament Exegesis 


By Eugenio Zolli 


Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J., S.T.D. 


$5.00 


Many expressions in the Gospels have received widely divergent interpretations by commenta- 
tors. That such is the case does not surprise us if we bear in mind that in our Lord’s time the lan- 
guage of Palestine, the language spoken by Him, was Aramaic, whereas the Gospels were 


Perplexing passages and sayings would puzzle us less if we could reconstruct them in the 
original Aramaic. This undertaking is precisely what Professor Zolli attempts in The Nazarene. 
The word “Nazarene” is an outstanding instance. What does it mean? How is it connected 


The sort of problems discussed in this book, whose learned author was formerly a highly 
esteemed rabbi, is indicated by the titles of some of the chapters: The Nazarene, The Salt of 
the Earth, “Pearls before Swine,” “Let the Dead Bury Their Dead,” Lamb of God. 


| Scripture students and others who are confronted with the difficulty of explaining obscure 
| passages in the Gospels will welcome this interesting volume of exegesis. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


St. Louis 2. Missouri 
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NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. 
nig R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
ina. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope —a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Smell 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








“Where we stand” 

Epitor: Sincere congratulations on your 
editorial, “Where we stand” (Am. 7/15). 
It seems altogether obvious to me _ that 
AMERICA stands on the side of the angels, 
and I can only regret that you had to take 
time out of your busy schedule to defend 
your editorial orthodoxy in such great de- 
tail. 

It is also regrettable that because of 
space limitations you were only able to hint 
at the fact that your legislative program, if 
it is to be fully understood, must be looked 
at within the broader context of your con- 
sistent espousal of the so-called Industry 
Council system. Certainly the Industry 
Council system would make it possible for 
us to get along with less legislation rather 
than with more. It would also tend to de- 
centralize the administration of necessary 
legislative programs. 

In this connection, may I quote two para- 
graphs from Senator Paul Douglas’ recent 
address on “Freedom and the Diffusion of 
Power,” which unfortunately went almost 
unnoticed by the daily papers: 

I would suggest, finally, that many of the 
activities which the Federal Government 
should initiate need not always be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Government. 
We could have decentralized administra- 
tion, with the Government financing part 
of the cost, with the responsibility lodged 
in States and localities and, in increasing 
measure, in volunteer organizations out- 
side of government. 

That is one of the needs of life today 
. .. Namely, that we should have constitu- 
ent societies between the individual and 
the state which can perform very vital 
functions in the field of insurance, in the 
field of health, and in the field of the 
distribution of charity. 

Senator Douglas—certainly one of the 
ablest men in public life today —is sug- 
gesting a fresh approach to the problem of 
welfare legislation. It can he made to serve 
as a preparation for that new social order 
which AMERICA so consistently advocates 
while so many of the critics of welfare legis- 
lation (and of AMeErIcA) are busy wringing 
their hands and mailing one another com- 
plimentary copies of John T. Flynn’s The 
Road Ahead, which has been aptly de- 
scribed as “the most given-away book of 
the year.” (Rev.) Georce G. Hiccins 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor: I want to express my sincere ap- 
preciation of the editorial in your issue of 
July 15 concerning your policy of working 
toward social justice. To my mind, you are 
doing excellent work toward that end. I 
have subscribed for a year and enjoy every 
issue. 

It seems a pity that some Catholic maga- 
zines spend so much of their precious space 


argument. 


telling about some movie star who happens 
at the moment to be a practical Catholic, or 
else glorying in Catholic prowess on the 
football field. Our papers can’t seem to get 
united on any other issues than an annual 
Catholic Charities drive for funds to help 
God’s poor. 

The Catholic press is strong in its de. 
nunciation of birth control, but in general 
it is hardly very positive in its advocacy of 
policies to alleviate the conditions which 
cause it. Every non-Catholic knows we are 
against birth control, but I don’t think | 
have ever heard a non-Catholic mention 
anything Catholics have done about better 
housing. 

For years I have kept myself informed 
on current Catholic thinking through the 
Catholic press. Until a couple of years ago, 
however, I was never educated to the idea 
that perhaps big families should be helped 
a little by the state in other forms than re- 
lief allotments. The Catholic press had 
scarcely mentioned the validity of such aid. 
And I don’t think I have ever heard a voice 
raised in the Catholic press against the in- 
adequacy of relief allowances. People can’t 
live like much more than animals on them 
today. 

Imagine trying to support five children 
on $40 per week, if your salary were that 
low! It’s adequate if you want to stop 
living! 

I think American Catholics are far too 
smug. They seem to think they have a pass- 
port to heaven if they make their Easter 
duty. Marysorige FE. ANTHONY 

New York, N. Y. 


Eprtor: Hats off to Friar Arnold for his 
letter (Am. 7/15, p. 404). In spite of the 
fact that I do not agree with the good 
friar, I admire his letter and especially do 
I admire the very complete answer it 
received. 

There are several things implicit in 
Friar Arnold’s letter which I must disagree 
with. In the first place, he seems to make 
the too-common mistake of confusing unity 
with uniformity. We must remain united 
in time of crisis. Must this unity imply 
a sterile agreement to stop raising issues, 
to stop disagreeing on non-essentials? 
Can we expect all of our Catholic editors 
to be infallible interpreters of the mind of 
the church? 

I admire Friar Arnold’s charge of smug- 
ness. Certainly AMERICA is smug. It always 
has been. But what about the rest of the 
Catholic press in America? What about 
American Catholics generally? Let’s dis- 
agree occasionally if only for the sake of 
Joun A. KEatine. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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